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selves in profound disagreement with it. In her passionate affection for the poetic and romantic drama, as opposed to the psychological drama of modern life, Irving, it goes without saying, shared to the full. For long years, with slow but unhesitating tread, he climbed the lower slopes of his art until, owing to the marvellous truthfulness of detail and vigour of general effect of his impersonation of Digby Grant in " Two Roses," he emerged from comparative obscurity to something approaching fame. But still he was restless and dissatisfied. He had set his ideal much higher than Digby Grant, and the attainment of that ideal seemed very far off. But in point of fact his opportunity was at hand. In 1871, in " The Bells," he gave one of the most amazing melodramatic impersonations of the age, which at once became literally the talk of the town. Then, under the Bateman management at the Lyceum, in rapid succession came his triumph as Charles L, as Eugene Aram, as Richelieu, while some 106